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VON HARTMANN'S MORAL AND SOCIAL PHIL- 
OSOPHY, I. THE POSITIVE ETHIC. 1 

MY purpose in the two following papers is not so much 
to add another to the many criticisms that now exist of 
the errors and exaggerations of Hartmann's philosophy, as to try 
to point out in it elements of value for the philosophy of to-day. 
There are many things in this ethical philosophy that seem to me 
to have a high interest and importance. One of these is the ex- 
position of what might be called some of the fallacies in the 
philosophy of social democracy. Then there is very much, I 
think, in Hartmann's writings that is calculated to revive and 
sustain the metaphysical impulse itself. In an age that is sup- 
posed to have substituted (if this be really possible) science and 
positivism for philosophy, he is one of the few writers who have 
the courage to act upon the eternal need of mankind for a meta- 
physic. While I shall not be able to do more than suggest the 
wealth of material for metaphysic that is lying ready in Hart- 
mann's so-called (and imperfectly understood?) philosophy of 
the unconscious, I hope to be able to show, as one of its conse- 
quences, that the most fruitful ground for speculation at the 
present time is to be found in the facts and necessities of the 
moral life itself. At least we shall find that, while Hartmann 
sets out with the idea of discovering the supreme principle of all 
morality, or the supreme reality upon which morality itself may 
be made to depend, his results seem to afford fresh confirmation 
of the position that the facts and necessities of the moral life are 
themselves the terra jirma of all science and all philosophy ; 
that they are capable of sustaining not merely their own weight 
but that of all other facts and all other ideas. In my first paper, 
I shall endeavor to exhibit the successive steps and stages of the 

1 See a paper by the present writer in Mind (N. S., Vol. II, p. 188) on the Epis- 
temology of Ed. v. Hartmann. Since writing this I have been occupied with my 
studies in Schopenhauer. There are many ways in which Hartmann tries to connect 
his philosophy with present thought and present tendencies. I have intended for 
some time to resume study of his system from this standpoint. 
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argument by which Hartmann is led to his rejection of the idea 
of social development as the supreme ethical standard. And, in 
my second, I shall treat of his metaphysic of ethics, and of what 
I must venture to call its instructive failures. 

Hartmann's principal work upon ethics is what he calls a phe- 
nomenological study of the moral consciousness (JPhanomenologie 
des stttlichen Bewusstseins 1 '). Instead of writing out a didactic or 
formally complete work upon ethical laws and principles, he pre- 
fers to study the theoretical and practical workings of the differ- 
ent actual and possible standards of conduct in the order in 
which they present themselves in the life and thought of man, 
and by showing their inadequacy or adequacy to the fact of life, 
to indicate, at the same time, the nature of the supreme principle 
of practical philosophy. There are four stages of exposition and 
discussion in his ponderous book : (I) a presentation and exam- 
ination, in all its forms, (A) of the Morality of Hedonism, and, (B) of 
Subjective Morality (the morality of feeling and taste); (II) a pres- 
entation and examination of Rational Morality, the Morality ot 
Rational Principles or Norms or Standards ; (III) a presentation 
and examination of the morality of Sittlichkeit, Social Morality, 
the ethics of the common good (the morality of the ' third ' or 
' positive ' stage of human thought, to use the phaseology of 
Comtism), the morality of social citizenship, of Social Democracy, 
etc.; and, (IV) a presentation, somewhat more difficult and dialectic 
and mystical than that of the other three parts of the book, of 
Hartmann's own renowned morality of the Unconscious. It is 
my intention to outline and to estimate critically the plane of re- 
flection that constitutes each of these four stages, although some- 
what summarily in the case of the first two, for the reason that 
the classical ethical thought of to-day has passed away from mere 
hedonism on the one hand and the mere morality of principles 
(Kant, Reid, Butler) on the other. In the case of the third, we 
shall encounter reflections that should prove themselves serious to 
those who, conforming to the tendency of the hour, find the su- 
preme eternal standard in the conception of social happiness or 

1 Published in 1879. Second edition of the same work in 1886, under the title, 
Das sittliche Bewmstsein. 
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the ' social end ' or the ' common good,' and in the fourth (next 
number of this Review — 77 the Metaphysic) we find ourselves face 
to face with the speculative questions and results referred to above. 
I. (A) To begin with Hedonism. As we read Hartmann, we can- 
not but see in both its logic and its history the seed and the fruit of 
inward contradiction and weakness. If in the quest after pleasure, 
we have recourse (as do Aristippus, Epicurus, Hobbes, Mill, 
Bentham and others) to the intellect to teach us what kind of 
pleasure we ought to seek, we are obviously in the position of 
seeking to determine pleasure rather than be determined by it. If, 
to atone for the imperfect balance in this life between our 'total 
pleasure ' and our ' total pain,' we have recourse to the idea of a 
future life, we must admit that we have made the pleasure-con- 
summation to depend upon the working of agencies (gods that 
make for righteousness or what not) whose existence and work- 
ing must first be established on grounds other than those of our 
mere feelings and hopes. But if, with the free thought and the 
democratic optimism of to-day, we allow ourselves to substitute 
the idea of the future happiness of mankind on this earth 1 for the 

1 As is well known, it is in these three phases of the pleasure idea that Hartmann 
finds the three chief illusions of humanity. This is explained in his Philosophy of the 
Unconscious. In the first period of the illusory dream of humanity, it is thought that 
happiness can be, and has been (in the " Golden Age"), attained in the present, 
bright, joyous world, as it is ; and that happiness therefore is a legitimate object of 
pursuit for the individual man. This is the idea of the ' old world,' of the ' classi- 
cal world,' of the childhood of the world. In the second period of the same dream, 
happiness is thought to be something to be attained by the individual in a transcend- 
ent life after death. This is the idea of the ' youth ' of the world, of the ' Middle 
Ages.' And in the third, happiness is thought to be ahead of us at some future 
stage of the world's history. This is the idea of Modern Times, of the ' manhood ' 
or ' old age ' of the world. We are accustomed to smile over this philosophy of 
' disenchantment,' yet it is none the less true that the logical relations and founda- 
tions of these ideas is deserving of examination. That there is some relation between 
them may perhaps be inferred from the fact that many people of to-day openly profess to 
have passed from the second to the third. And I am afraid that the " most remark- 
able ingredient in the temper of our time " ( Professor Sully — Pessimism, the preface) is 
no longer to be found merely in that "passionate sense of social wrong " which makes 
us wish for a better future of humanity, but in the fact that many thoughtful people are 
half wondering whether there is any more reality in the thought of the future happi- 
ness of mankind than there is in the thought of the future happiness of the individual. 
The conclusion to which we shall find ourselves tending after a study of the first part 
of Hartmann' s ethic is that there most certainly is not. Of course it is thinkable that 
there may be as much reality in it — as much, and no more. Indeed the whole three 
ideas may be tenable together — but not apart from one another. 
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idea of personal immortality, we are soon confronted (as we shall 
see below) by the difficulty of choosing between the happiness of 
men and the development of men (or of the most deserving and 
most favored of men) — for development, as we know, is often 
purchased at the cost of happiness. Then the experience of life 
seems to be to the effect that people who set out with the idea 01 
obtaining complete happiness or pleasure generally take refuge in 
some form of resignation or self-denial, in something that they 
claim to be ' higher ' or ' truer ' than mere pleasure. 1 Hedo- 
nism, as Hartmann reminds us, is apt to lapse into Stoicism or 
Cynicism or complete self-renunciation. 

The bare fact that the first step towards sociability or social con- 
duct involves some forms of self-denial is enough for Hartmann, as 
for many others, to condemn Subjective Hedonism — and is not all 
hedonism essentially subjective ? — as a pseudo-philosophy of life. 
It is also for him condemned by the fact that it reposes on optimism, 
or the naive self-affirmation and youthful confidence that has not 
eaten its ' first-sour grapes.' Believers in hedonism are, as it were 
' philistines '; they think that pleasure and gratification will turn out 
to be just what they promise to be, with no aftermath of disappoint- 
ment, ennui or humiliation. He, on the contrary, is convinced 
that all true morality reposes on pessimism, 2 or the recognition of 
the illusory character of many conscious aims and pursuits. 
While we may not believe in the logic that travels from the ex- 
treme of unreflecting optimism to the extreme of outspoken pessi- 
mism, we may be willing to concede to our author that an ethic 
which reposes on an uncritical attitude toward the object and 
claims of merely natural desire and impulse is no ethic at all. 
If we remind ourselves that ' egoistic hedonism ' is, in actual life, 
rarely found utterly divorced from other moral or semi-moral 
considerations or pursuits, such as the desire of power or of cul- 
ture or of social success and so on, it is still none the less true 

1 In Blessedness, for example, to take Carlyle's word. But indeed the world is so 
convinced of the truth of the ' Hedonistic ' Paradox (that pleasure is best sought in- 
directly) that further reference to Mill himself, or Carlyle, or Emerson, or Goethe, or 
the Book of Job is doubtless unnecessary. 

2 The roots of Ethical Pessimism according to Hartmann are to be found in Kant 
— in Kant's rejection of EudEemonism in all its forms. 
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that in subjective hedonism, as such, we cannot find a satisfactory 
philosophy of conduct. Hartmann, like most thoughtful people, 
is far from disparaging what he calls the propaedeutic value of 
hedonism ; indeed he emphasizes the fact that the quest of pleas- 
ure may tend to develop our reflective powers by compelling us 
to find those courses of conduct which bring true happiness. 
And with him, as with Schopenhauer, 1 the utility of reflection or 
reason consists in the fact that it renders man subject to the in- 
fluence of ' abstract motives,' i. e., considerations that are more 
than merely ' presentational ' and immediate, like the feeling for 
'satisfaction,' and are 'representative' (to employ Spencer's phrase- 
ology) and indirect, drawn perhaps from ' first principles ' of the 
intuitive reason, or from speculation on the world of man and the 
world of matter. 

(£) Subjective Morality, The Morality of Subjective Principles. 
This means the morality of taste, feeling and sentiment, the 
morality that reposes, so far as its norms or principles are con- 
cerned, on such things as aesthetic taste, the feeling for ' the mean,' 
the ' harmony ' of one's impulses and tendencies, the harmony of 
one's life with the fitness of things, the feeling after perfection 
(Wolff), or a rounded life (Goethe), the observance of the golden 
rule, the satisfaction of such instincts as piety, loyalty, love, 
dutifulness, etc., etc. Now, we may at once concede that it is 
not difficult to answer the question whether the aesthetic or the 
feeling element, that is undoubtedly present in all morality, can 
logically be made the supreme principle of conduct. De gustibus 
non est disputandum. If taste be made the criterion of moral 
conduct, and if the application to actual conduct of such prin- 
ciples as ' harmony ' and ' perfection ' and ' truth' be made to de- 
pend on the character or the intention of the moral agent (Aris- 
totle and the Jesuits and Pascal saw clearly that it must), there can 
be no uniform morality among different persons. Any man, too, 
who does not find in himself the ethical sentiments contemplated 
by the morality of subjective principles may, as Hume saw, call 
into question the very existence of morality. And of one thing 

'See my Schopenhauer's System in its Philosophical Significance (Scribners, 
1896) p. 130, etc. 
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at least may we be perfectly certain. Neither aesthetic nor 
sentimental morality carries with itself any feeling of obligation. 
The feeling of taste speaks to us only hypothetically, suggesting 
that if a certain action is to create a feeling of satisfaction, it 
must be done in such and such a way ; but it by no means cate- 
gorically enjoins, as does duty, that everything in the world 
must subordinate itself to it. The truth is that aesthetic feeling 
recoils snake-like from what is devoid of taste, and never for a 
moment thinks of undertaking a warfare against the ugly or the 
wrong, for the simple reason that all strife and warfare are, as 
such, foreign to delicacy of inward feeling. Our reasoning feelings 
are the only feelings that furnish us with the notion of objective 
validity ; reason alone can give us the conception of compatibility 
or incompatibility with a definite canon or standard. In other 
words, aesthetic morality and feeling morality require to be sup- 
plemented and established by rational morality. 

II. Rational Morality, Objective Morality, the Morality of Ra- 
tional Principles or names or standards, is treated of by Hart- 
mann in its two forms : (A) Heteronomous morality or the 
morality of external authority ; (B) Rational morality — the mor- 
ality of the internal reason as such. This distinction is perfectly 
familiar to the student of Kant. Kant bases ethical conduct 
solely on the authority of the reason or the rational will of the 
moral agent himself, in contra-distinction to any pseudo-zxxfaonty 
of external circumstances or agencies or institutions. 

(A) To begin with, as Hartmann suggests, an individual who> 
is convinced of the conspicuous failure of the pleasure-idea as a 
guide in life may throw himself (as do thousands of men) on the 
mere authority of some code, or discipline, or agency, simply 
because it has the courage to proclaim itself authoritative ; or 
he may throw himself (as does a strong man) on the authority 
of his own intuitive and regulative reason (or faith). Heterono- 
mous considerations, i. e., considerations that draw their binding 
force over the individual from some sources external to one's own 
inward consciousness of duty, may be easily disposed of at this 
stage of our argument. Interested, enforced, or customary morality 
must be replaced by conscious and free morality, by morality that 
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the individual moral agent can justify to his own reason as inhe- 
rently reasonable. 

(B) Rational Morality proper, is discussed by Hartmann under 
the following rubrics : the Morality of the Practical Reason 
(Kant), the morality of Truth (devotion to truth being, he thinks, 
the most immediate expression of the idea of rational conduct), 
the morality of Freedom and Equality, the morality of Free 
Choice {libertas arbitrii), the morality of Transcendental Freedom, 
the morality of Order, Law, Equity, etc. All these things repre- 
sent, as he knows, the ideas of the eighteenth century, of the 
age of rationalism, of the Eclaicissement, when the free and 
newly awakened reason of the citizen-man made its apparently 
simple and summary demands upon the social order. As every 
one now recognizes, it is fairly easy to make for mankind the 
formal demands of rationality, and order, and equity ; but the 
difficulty about these notions is not so much their formal sim- 
plicity and unimpeachableness and imperative immediacy, as 
their real content and meaning and possible interpretation. 
Formal principles, like freedom, rationality, and just recompense 
require to be reconciled with each other in the light of the con- 
ception of the end of life, of the end of man ; and then the whole 
philosophy of evolution and of the unconscious (Hartmann's 
main contribution to the thought of the world) has made it appar- 
ent that there is a logic in the unconscious instincts of men which 
cannot be altogether expressed in terms of the formal notions of 
the understanding. Hartmann shows with the most admirable 
completeness, as to scope and detail, the truth of what, to most 
modern students of ethics is almost a truism, that the ethic of 
formal principles, the ethic of rationalism and of the autonomous 
reason, inevitably collapses into the ethic of the ' end,' the ethic 
of the conscious and the unconscious evolution that is at work 
in the world and in humanity. It is unnecessary to enter into 
the details of his argument. All students of the history of 
opinion know of the superficiality and the individualism of the 
ethics and the politics and the theism (nature -teleology) of the 
age of the Enlightenment, and it is of this that Hartmann is 
thinking in his condemnation of the morality of mere rational or 
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formal principles. For the sake of economy in space I refrain 
from further comment upon this point. Most students of phil- 
osophy know from Hegel and Green and Bradley, what is im- 
plied in the transition from ' formal ' to ' social ' morality 
(Sittlichkeii). 

III. The Morality of the End — Social or ' Objective ' Moral- 
ity. When we look at morality as a ' property ' of the ' social 
tissue,' as matter of social evolution and progressive human effort, 
rather than as matter of individual happiness and perfection, we 
find that the reflective thought of mankind advances from stage 
to stage by a kind of inward dialectic, comparable to the advances 
that the individual man finds himself compelled to make from 
the mere gratification of the ' pleasure-impulse ' to the intellectual 
quest after a refined personal satisfaction or culture, and then to 
a voluntary or involuntary submission of his personality to cer- 
tain rational and ' semi-objective ' (as thwarting what is merely 
subjective) principles. The first thing that a ' free ' or ' con- 
scious ' society l will seek or demand for itself is 'general happi- 
ness,' just as the first thing that a 'free,' 'conscious' individual 
will seek for himself is personal pleasure. In respect of this very 
point, it is here needless for us to think of the notorious diffi- 
culties that logically beset the transition from the idea of one's 
own happiness to the thought and the pursuit of the general hap- 
piness. It is sufficient to concede that the ' greatest happiness 
of the greatest number ' is matter partly of creed 2 and partly of 
practice in our day. For one thing, Hartmann would say, the 
very pith and essence of the Social Democratic programme is just 
this general happiness idea ; or, rather, " the Social Democratic 
programme is the necessary consequence and development of the 
kernel of the principle of universal hedonism." It seems to me 
a distinct help to social philosophy to have the matter formulated 
thus. It is only what has been called the ' democratic sanctions ' 
of the pleasure-idea that has kept that idea alive in our day 

1 E.g., The Constitution of the State of California proclaims in its first article that 
"all men .... have the inalienable right .... of, etc. . . . and pursuing and 
obtaining happiness. ' ' 

2 Professor Sidgwick, we remember, talks of the principle of utilitarianism as "the 
most certain of our intuitions" {Methods of Ethics}. 
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after it has been punctured by nearly every writer of reputa- 
tion on the logic of ethics. 1 Similarly, it is only the useful prac- 
tical reforms that are advocated by the radicalism and social 
democracy of our day that have enabled them to hold a 
party together in nearly every modern country. But in reality 
the ultimate principle upon which the social democratic pro- 
gramme reposes is just as devoid of foundation as is the prin- 
ciple of hedonism itself. It is in fact the hedonistic principle in 
all its illusoriness. I do not know of any writer of the impor- 
tance of Hartmann who recognizes this in such a frankly con- 
sistent way as he does. The illusory character of many of the 
ideas 2 and projects of social democracy seem to me to be best 
explained by the contention that they rest, in general, upon the 
fallacious philosophy of hedonism. Be all this as it may, no 
one, I think, could read Hartmann's fifty pages on the principle 
of social eudaimonism without being forced to admit that he sets 
forth, with considerable comprehensiveness and considerable 
dialectic power, the difficulties that beset the path of social de- 
mocracy, or that cause it finally to substitute a belief in develop- 
ment? and in the necessity of development, for its belief in (or 
dream of) general happiness. Many things that he points out 
are, it is true, perfectly obvious to students of the possibilities and 
the impossibilities of socialism, but they have not yet been so 
sufficiently incorporated into a philosophy of the life of to-day 
as to warrant their omission from this argument. 

A belief in general happiness, he reminds us, can tolerate no 
such things as privileged social classes, privileged minorities, the 
furthering of the happiness of the few at the expense of that of 
the many, the existence of private capital, etc. When social 
democracy talks about a ' higher,' and a ' more human ' and a 

1 E.g., by Mr. Bradley in his Ethical Studies, by Professors Muirhead, Mackenzie, 
James Seth, Dewey and others. 

2 1 do not wish for a moment to overlook the truth and nobility of the democratic 
principle that our pleasures are increased and enhanced by sharing them with others. 
I am simply working out the idea that if we do wish to benefit people, we shall come 
to require a more objective standard of benefit than the mere idea of ' pleasure-conse- 
quences ' or increase of pleasure. 

3 Professor Alexander in many places in his book on Moral Order and Progress 
traces the logic of this transition. 
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' nobler ' type of life than that of economic and social struggle it 
is indulging in phraseology that is not germane to its inmost 
wishes and desires. It is not so much ' higher ' living that 
democracy wants as a heightened enjoyment of the good things 
of life, an absolutely equal division of all the goods that minister 
to enjoyment, after all resources, natural and artificial, have be- 
come the property of the state or community. Some of the con- 
sequences of social democracy would be, Hartmann continues, 
the levelling down of the service of all exceptional individuals to 
the grade of that of the average worker, 1 a fall in the quality and 
quantity of products for ' consumption,' a fall in the demand 
for the finer commodities of production (things that are " caviare 
to the general"), and lastly a decline of the interest in and the de- 
votion to science and art and the higher pursuits of mind and life. 
The very existence, in fact, of culture is threatened 2 by social 
democracy for the reason that from the " dawn of history all real 
culture has rested upon minorities, and will continue to do so 
to the end of history." I am aware that this is stoutly and vehe- 
mently denied, that the culture of democracy has been claimed to 
be the only true culture. In reply, it may be said that the 
democracy of to-day, the democracy of England and America, is 
fortunately a very different thing from social democracy in gen- 
eral, and that social democracy in claiming the future for itself 
and its culture does not exactly comprehend that ' whereof it 
speaketh.' 3 History rarely presents to reformers and progres- 
sivists and ' expansionists ' just that which they believed would be 
the natural outcome of ' movements ' and ' programmes.' It gen- 
erally presents to them new duties and new responsibilities, to 
which, to be sure, they may cheerfully rise, but which they did 
not perhaps actually foresee. Witness, for example, the draw- 
backs of the so-called Industrial Revolution that have made many 

1 Do we not see this in America in the tendency to measure the services of profes- 
sional men and expert workers by the piece-meal or the time standard ? 

! M. Tarde, a writer not at all inclined to minimize the importance to philosophy 
of the social standpoint, emphasizes in a recent number of the Revue de Paris (Aug., 
1898) the danger to democracy of the mere spirit of agitation for the sake of agita- 
tion. He seems to think that united resistance to the tendency of democracy to over- 
turn intellectual and artistic ideals is a necessity of to-day. 

a Cf. below. 
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' liberals ' of to-day suspect the very existence of human prog- 
ress, and witness again how the America of to-day finds herself 
confronted with unforeseen responsibilities that have arisen out of 
actions that were intended primarily to confer the benefits of 
freedom upon enslaved and oppressed human beings. But waiving 
the question of the ability of democracy to attain culture (a cul- 
ture and chastening of the spirit will doubtless be forced upon it, 
in consequence of the perception of the fatuity of many of its 
catch words and conceits), let us remind ourselves of this one 
simple thing, true culture brings pain, the keenest kind of pain, 
indeed, increased sensitiveness, nervosity, unrest, repentance, 
the Weltschmerz. What will be the attitude of democracy to the 
pain that is incident to all true culture ? How will it not blame 
as blind (or wilfully blind) leaders of the blind, its popular educa- 
tors, its leaders, for not telling it about the pain of culture and the 
responsibilities that seem to render rest and happiness impossible ? 
Social democracy believes at present in culture, for the reason that 
it imagines (and rightly so) that culture increases the range of its 
perceptions and interests and satisfaction, that it ... ' ministers ' 
to ' development.' But how long will it be before democracy will 
come to believe (as does the individual who has had ' experience ' 
and ' sorrow ') in ' development ' and in ' culture of the spirit ' 
more than it does in happiness? Does democracy believe in 
sacrificing happiness to development ? Whether it does or does 
not it may be said with our author that ' development ' 
and ' experience ' with its hard lessons, and ' culture ' are 
thrust upon humanity, irrespective altogether of its child-like be- 
lief in its divine right to seek and to find happiness. I beg to 
maintain, with Hartmann, that Social Democracy essentially 
cares more for happiness and enjoyment than for culture and 
development. Like many individuals, it has not yet been shocked 
by the formulation of its desires. Many of these mean stagna- 
tion and death and bestiality, as do many of the desires 1 of 
individuals. As matter of fact, the mere happiness of all would 

1 Of course I know, with Green, that desires cannot be said to be wholly ' natural,' 
but I am using desire in the popular sense as partly synonymous with impulse and 
want and passion. 
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be most surely obtained by returning to what Rousseau with his 
wonderful genius divined as a 'state of nature.' There are 
moments when we all feel the force of this truth, humiliating as it 
is. 1 As Hartmann puts it, the carrying out of the programme 
of Social Democracy would soon reduce humanity to a state of 
undifferentiated mediocrity and unrelieved uniformity and stag- 
nation and brutishness. Democracy is already in certain coun- 
tries crying out against the teaching of classical and ' culture ' 
studies in the common schools, and what will it not do when it 
realizes that research into such higher (university) studies as 
comparative philology, speculative biology, scientific psychol- 
ogy, etc., etc., is claimed by scholars to be valuable only when 
removed as far as possible from the test of immediate practical 
utility and application. 2 Let any real scholar or investigator lay 
his hand upon his heart, and say whether he believes it to be 
possible, and whether, were it possible, would he desire it so to be, 
that the majority of men should become truly cultured and in- 
formed under the idea that they would thereby add to their 
immediate usefulness and enjoyment. If at this stage in our 
argument, it be said that it is not so much the culture of the 
head as the culture of the heart and character, the culture and 
development of mankind in general that democracy believes in ; 
this is tantamount to confessing that democracy is compelled to 
renounce its belief in hedonism for a belief in culture and devel- 
opment for its own sake. And by suggesting even this much, 
Hartmann has, I think, disposed of the idea of the reality of the 
social democratic happiness principle as a possible ethical 
standard. 

1 See, e. g., an article by Professor Mackenzie, in the International Journal of 
Ethics, January, 1899, on Progress, p. 197, " there is a good deal of plausibility in 
the contention that the life of a savage in his native woods is superior in almost all 
the important conditions of happiness, to that of the majority of the dwellers in the 
slums of our large cities. ' ' 

2 E. g., a psychological scholar, like Professor Titchener, in a recent noteworthy 
article, Postulates of a Structural Psychology (Phil. Rev., Nov., 1898) complains of 
having been obliged to sacrifice the scientifically desirable to the exigencies of practi- 
cal purposes. Professor Munsterberg, too, in his recent article in the Atlantic 
Monthly (criticised in the Psychological Review), on the utility, or rather the 
inutility, of modern psychology to teachers, seems to imply a similar conception of 
the difference between pure science and methods of utilization. 
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To begin with, the struggle for ' development ' and true culture 
does not require the happiness idea to support it. It is just as 
much a fact of human nature as is the search for happiness, and de- 
mocracy believes in it on its own account irrespective altogether 
of its happiness- or unhappiness -producing tendencies. 1 It is as 
illusory to found the argument for culture and development on 
the greatest happiness principle as it is to base the argument for 
the general happiness on the tendency of every individual man 
to seek his own happiness. There is to-day, in every civilized 
country, a minority who are keenly conscious, in the very depths 
of their being, of the opposition between their belief in general 
happiness, and their belief in culture and development, and who, 
in their best moments, would, without hesitation, altogether 
sacrifice the happiness of humanity to its true education and de- 
velopment. 2 The growth and spread of education in our modern 
democracies will, doubtless, increase the size of these minorities 
until they become majorities powerful enough, perhaps, to con- 
vince mankind as a whole that happiness is obviously " not that 
for which we are here in this world." Be all this as it may, 
without doubt the chief reason of the existence of the wide- 
spread belief of to-day in general culture and development, is the 
evolution philosophy itself, as set forth by men like Leibnitz and 
Herder and Fichte and Goethe and Comte and Darwin and 
Haeckel and Spencer. What ' Darwinism ' denotes is, as Hart- 
mann has it, " the triumph, even in the realm of nature, of the 
historical view of the world over the unhistorical." We now 
look upon the development of mankind as an "integral part in 
the total development of the life on the surface of this planet," 
and can thus in our thought "bridge the yawning chasm that 
seemed to separate human [or cultural] development on the one 
hand from cosmic development [Kant, Laplace] on the other." 

1 In spite of what I have referred to as the prejudice of an ignorant democracy 
against mere ' culture ' studies, we all know of the marvellous willingness of hun- 
dreds of men in America to ' endow ' research along purely scientific lines. And 
if there are hundreds of such men, there are hundreds of thousands of young people 
who have a faith in the ' higher education ' irrespective altogether of its effect upon 
their worldly (unworldly?) success, or upon their happiness ('increase of sorrow'), 
or even upon their health and vitality (incapacity to produce offspring, etc.). 

2 Cf. the saying of Christ: " I come not to send peace upon the earth, but a sword." 
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On the principle of evolution, the natural development of the 
physical and the organic world is only the prelude to the cul- 
tural activity of man as the ' Temple of the Idea ' [sic. Hegel] 
in which the spirit of the world is ever attaining a more per- 
fect consciousness of itself. 

We are apt to think that in this consciousness of a world-wide 
social order the highest principle of morality is to be found, and 
that we have here substantially the outlook of Hegel for whom 
the realm of morality comes to be identical with the realm of 
'objective spirit' — the realm that is expressed in the social 
usages and institutions and social progress of humanity. It is 
not, however, Hartmann insists, in a " self-mastery in the interest 
of the social autonomy," that the end of morality is to be found. 
A social world order is to him nothing in itself — merely the 
ideal of the self-perfection of humanity. It is itself only a means 
to a further evolution, the futherance of the real, objective, ends 
of the world-process. The end of the ' family ' is by no means 
the welfare of its individual members, but the welfare of the 'com- 
munity,' and the end of the community is not the welfare of its 
members but that of the province, and the end of the 'province' is 
not its welfare but that of the 'country,' and the end of the coun- 
try is the welfare of ' mankind,' and the end of mankind is " some- 
thing that takes us altogether beyond this present world." Thus 
to Hartmann, neither in the happiness, nor in the culture and de- 
velopment, nor in the social perfection of humanity, can the 
ethical end be found. With his perception that the welfare of 
any state always seems to be in clashing conflict with the welfare 
of another state, we may associate a reflection regarding what he 
thinks of as the welfare of humanity as different from the welfare 
of the races and peoples and divisions of the human family. In 
support of his contention that the latter is different from the 
former, we may reflect upon the apparent obstacle, that is to be 
seen in the very nature of our ' environment ' (the surface of this 
earth), to a general development of all races and peoples and 
families of mankind into one greater humanity. The last dream 
of democracy — a general world-wide civilization with comfort and 
culture for all — is impossible ; for this reason/if for no other, that the 
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surface of our earth is not calculated to foster or sustain a general 
and uniform level of civilization. It has an environment (the ' tem- 
perate ' or more favored regions) for only one favored or domi- 
nant race. In the language of a well-known thinker on social 
evolution, it has " but one general environment " and not several 
equally good environments. " Attempts to preserve lower types 
of men, or to bring them into organic relations with higher types, 
tend to make a society static, and thus check its progress." " The 
science of human progress must remain a study of the dominant 
race in its most favorable environment." 1 In other words, every- 
thing seems to point to the conclusion that humanity will some 
day exhaust its environment on the face of this planet, so that 
changes in the nature of the earth, or the transplanting of men 
and races to a different environment, will have become a funda- 
mental necessity. Verily, humanity has on this present earth 
' no continuing city,' whether for happiness, or culture, or gen- 
eral development (the three things that men by the logic of their 
nature inevitably tend to desire). 

(A) Now for some reflections on this whole line of philosophiz- 
ing. Let us first think of the possible merits (logical and real) of 
the idea of social development as the ethical end, as the supreme 
standard that from the beginning has been our quest. These are 
recounted by Hartmann in the following manner : The end of 
conduct contained in the idea of social development is a recon- 
ciliation («) of Individualism and Socialism ; (/?) of Heteronomy 
and Autonomy ; (y) of Hedonism and Evolutionism. And (d) it 
is the highest vindication of the reality of the principle of de- 
velopment itself, (a) It is a reconciliation of Individualism and 
Socialism, because true social development includes what we 
might call objective perfection as well as subjective perfection. 
It includes, of course, the development of the whole personality 
as well as that of the intellect ; and then, in the second place, it 
means the creation of social institutions and structures that 
crystallize and render permanent and also develop this subjective 
perfection. True social sentiments and feelings in their turn help 
to bring the individual to a greater perfection of character, at 
1 Professor Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania. — The Theory of Social Forces. 
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the same time that they increase the range of his interests or add 
to the ethical content of his life. (/?) It reconciles Heteronomy 
and Autonomy ; for the reason that social development at the 
same time that it is the logical or essential outcome of the demo- 
cratic idea (and so nothing ' foreign ' or ' external ' to the true 
social consciousness, i. ^.,an autonomous and not a heteronomous 
end), is also sufficiently far ' ahead ' of the society of to-day as 
to constitute an ideal, something that society strives after rather 
than actually possesses, (j) Then the idea of social development 
reconciles Hedonism and Evolutionism, because it seeks not the 
mere pleasure of the moment, but the pleasure that arises out of 
the highest development of the highest function and power of 
which man is capable. And, lastly, (8) it is the highest vindica- 
tion of the reality of the principle of development, because it 
suggests that the development of humanity cannot but be re- 
garded as itself the preliminary to the realization of a still higher, 
a superhuman or cosmic end. There can be no higher or more 
real ethical end than devotion to the social development of hu- 
manity, as itself a means to the realization of some great cosmic 
purpose or end. In the end then of true social development, 
Hartmann finds the supreme ethical principle that we set out to 
seek. 1 At the same time, he finds in it (as an idea) some serious 
theoretical difficulties, the consideration of which leads him into 
the metaphysic of ethics. 

(i) One of these has already been referred to — the difficulties 
of thinking of a general and uniform development of humanity as 
a whole. The welfare of the family and the clan resolves itself 
into the welfare of the community and the nation, and that of the 
nation into that of the international aggregate, or rather into that 
of the dominant or favored race. And is not the duty of that 
favored race to develop the welfare of humanity as a whole, and, 
if so, into what ? Must not the ideal of the human race be con - 
nected with something superhuman ? (2) Then the mere idea of 
Sittlichkeit or the social development of mankind is, as Hartmann 
suggests, a ' subjective ' end, and not an ' objective ' end. There 
must be objective ends, cosmical ends, which the ethical culture 
1 Cf. The beginning of this article. 
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of humanity must promote or be subservient to ; otherwise we 
cannot get out of the logical circle of explaining supra true culture 
as subservient to objective development, and objective development 
as subservient to true culture. And (3) there is the supreme 
difficulty of the radical wilfulness or selfishness or wickedness of 
human nature. Hartmann speaks of this in the most explicit 
terms, and with the most serious intent. He first encounters it 
in the form of a certain perversity of indifferentism that may arise 
in the individual who has become convinced of the partial illusori- 
ness of all the ethical ends that have, in a natural dialectic or 
order, presented themselves for his consideration. " It was an 
illusion for me to think that I would some day find myself happy 
.... an illusion to hope that I could make others happy .... 
an illusion that I allowed my self for a time to think that the 
development of the world must be towards something, and that 
my working with that process would accomplish a result of some 
sort. Everything — tragedy, comedy, energy, piety, virtue, vice, 
life, death — accomplishes, to be sure, something — but just what? 
Really, everything is just about as good or as bad or as indiffer- 
ent as everything else! — es ist Alles egal!" Then, this very 
indifference and rebellion of the selfish will (diese Auflehnung des 
Eigenwillens) is claimed by our author to be not anything " un- 
usual or accidental or peculiar, but just the radical evil, the deep- 
seated root of wickedness " (das radicale B'ose selbst, u. s. w.), 
that is in every heart, although not revealed in all people 
in the same way. In regard to this idea of radical evil, it is 
enough, meantime, to say two things : (a) Even if, with Liberal- 
ism, we deny the existence in human nature of any inherently 
bad characteristics, and try to explain away evil by way of 
' ignorance ' or ' atavism,' or ' survival,' or ' imperfect environ- 
ment,' the feeling of illusion about the real or apparent outcome 
of social evolution is quite enough of a difficulty at this stage. 
It constitutes a real impasse for the ethical or social philosopher. 
(/?) The fact of evil will receive, in our second paper, separate 
mention as an integral element in Hartmann's philosophy of the 
unconscious. 

Despite these and other difficulties, there are to-day many peo- 
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pie, and among them some of the finest spirits ' of our time, who 
find in the thought of social development something large enough 
and real enough to give life a meaning. To further social devel- 
opment, we sometimes hear it said, ' at least helps matters on 
somewhat,' if it only help us to know and see the best or the 
worst as soon as possible. In regard to this, however, it seems 
possible that even wise people may have serious doubts about 
what will truly help or hinder society in its development. 2 For 
this and the many other reasons adduced by Hartmann, we must 
confess that the end of the welfare and development of humanity 
has as such no superior ' objectivity,' no greater reality than the 
welfare and good and development of individuals. 

(B) Two courses are now open to us : (i) We may follow Hart- 
mann in his attempt to think of a superhuman end to all human 
evolution. We shall do this in our second paper. (2) We may 
claim that a somewhat deeper conception of the relation of the 
individual to society might reveal a deeper correspondence be- 
tween the aims of personal and the aims of social development 
than Hartmann has been able to exhibit. Or that, in short, with 
a deeper conception of morality itself, this veiy endlessness of the 
search after the moral ideal would perhaps disappear. This 
very criticism, however, will tend to establish itself as the out- 
come of an attempt to follow Hartmann in his search for some 
' transcendental ' end of all human development, some " dim, far- 
off event to which the whole creation moves." 

(C) I wish to bring this article to a termination by the sugges- 
tion that Hartmann has done signal service to the speculation of 
to-day by breaking up what might be called the apparent objec- 

1 E. g., the late lamented Professor Gizycki, of Berlin, or Dr. Stanton Coit with 
his formula {Mind, 1886), " Seek peace of conscience in devoting thyself to the 
welfare of mankind," or (to some extent) the late M. Guyau. This very idea of 
seeking ' peace of conscience ' in devoting ourselves to others is the thing that I 
am anxious to hold up for study in this article. I think that Hartmann makes us 
feel that the pursuit of the social end must be grounded on something deeper than 
a desire to escape from the unrest of one's own soul. 

2 Herbert Spencer, as is well known, insists very strongly in his Principles of 
Sociology on the fact that the unnecessary multiplication of governmental and philan- 
thropic agencies impedes the transition to a free ethical democracy. Foolish philan- 
thropy, too, increases the difficulty of the social problem by its tendency to make 
people more dependent than independent. 
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tivity of the conception of social development as the supreme end 
of conduct — especially when that end is conceived (as it unfortu- 
nately is to-day by many thoughtful people 1 ) as in the first in- 
stance merely the alternative to an ' exploded ' or ' bankrupt ' in- 
dividualism, or a disappointed egoism, and then, secondly, as the 
mere idea of ' endless progress.' 2 What the world at present re- 
quires to learn is that the promotion of general happiness, or the 
furtherance of common welfare and development, is never even 
intelligible as a conception (not to say feasible as an aim) until a 
personal and moral conception of that happiness, or welfare, or de- 
velopment, or good, be first formed and firmly grasped. When 
from the very necessity of our argument we shall have returned to 
an essentially personal and moral view of the general develop- 
ment of humanity, we shall feel ourselves relieved from what (in 
a truly Hegelian way of thinking) we may call the ' false infinity,' 
the hopeless infinity, of the mere notion of endless progress or de- 
velopment, finding, as we may find, that perhaps the most im- 
mediate and the most positive thing that humanity can do for 
itself to further its development, is to remove from itself certain ob- 
stacles that are negative of true development. And with this 
partly unsuspected result, there shall have become apparent, more 
apparent at least than at the outset, the essential character of all 
morality as strong enough of itself to bear the weight of all real- 
ity and all speculation, as not needing, for its support, anything 
extraneous to itself and its own law of development. 

W. Caldwell. 

Northwestern University. 

* E.g., By Dr. Simmel, of Berlin. " The overthrow of the individualistic point of 
view [italics mine] may be considered the most important and fruitful steps which his- 
torical science and the moral sciences generally have made in our time. In place 
of the individual careers which formerly stood in the foreground of our picture of his- 
tory, we now regard social forces, rational movements, as the real and determining 
factors." — The Problem of Sociology. A paper submitted to the Amer. Acad. Pol. 
and Soc. Science. 

2 It is not at all to be wondered at that a large section of humanity in the 
' Great East ' is utterly opposed to the Western idea of endless progress simply for the 
sake of progress. We can at least sympathize with the feeling that, if they are to 
be forced to have our ' progress, they should, if possible, use our experience to obviate 
that subjection of personality to material conditions which characterizes so much of the 
life of our large Western cities. 



